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Agricultural Fairs in Maine---1885, 


[We publish below a list of those Agricultural 
Societies which hold exhibitions this fall, with 
the time and place, so far as they have come to 
our knowledge. The list will be kept standing, 
and we hope the Secretaries of Societies not 
mentioned below will forward us the necessary 
information, that our list may be corrected so as 
to include all the Sucieties who are to hold fairs 


this season } 

Kennepec, at Readfield, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Sept. 27th and 28th. 

Ferankuin, at Farmington, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. 3d, 4th aad Sth. 

Hancock, at Eilsworth, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Sept. 26th, 27th and 28th. 

York, at Biddeford, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Oct. 10th, Lith aod 12th. 

Oxrorp, at South Paris, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct, 17th, 18th and 19th. 

East Oxrorp, at West Peru, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Oct. 4th and Sth. 

West Oxrorp, at Fryeburg, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct 10th, 11th and 12th. 

No Kennesec, at Waterville, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 3d and 4th. 

Watpo, at Balfast, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
Sept. 27th, 28th aad 29th. 

Somerset CenTRAL, at Skowhegan, 
Wedaesday, Sept. 19th and 20th. 

Norta Waxpo, at Unity, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 18th and 19th. 

West Penosscor, at Dexter, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26th and 27th. 

Piscataquis CenTraL, at Dover, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 3d and 4th. 

Aroostook, at Houlton, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Sept. 27th and 28th. 

Nort Penosscort, at Springfisld Corner, Wednesday 
and Toursday, Oct. llth and 12th. 

Wasainetoy, at Pembroke, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Oct. 4th and 5th. 


Tuesday and 





Watervitte Horse Association, at Waterville, 
Tuesday, Wedoesday and Thursday, Odt, 10th 11th aod 
12th. 

Betuet Farwer’s Civs, at Bethel Hil), Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Oct. 10th and 11th. 








Perpetual Fertility of the Soil. 


The far seeing farmer is constantly on the look- 
out for the future condition of his farm. In New 
England the soil needs constantly to be replenish- 
ed with manure. When the pioneer of our for- 
ests clears up a piece of land, he can raise ‘corn 
and wheat and grass without manure. The ash- 
es burned from the forest trees, together with the 
vegetable and mineral elements in a state of so- 
lution and in abandance, render the soil capable 
of producing heavy crops, but the very crop he 
removes from the soil serves to diminish its capac- 
ity fur production. He svon finds that he must 
plow his land and make use of manure befure he 
can secure a good crop. After a series of years 
he finds that he must drain his land, plow deeper, 
and pulverizs it thoroughly in order to obtain 
his crop ia connection with the application of 
manure. But the great question to be answered 
after all, and one on which New England hus- 
bandry must depend, is where shall we obtain 
manure enough for our farmers. Some farmers 
have the inexhaustible muck beds of good quality, 
others can abtain muscle mud and rock weed from 
the sea shore, while some can affurd to buy ma- 
nure. But many farms are still destitute of these 
outside resources, and what shall they do. Our 
granite soils demand a large amount of manure 
aunually to keep up their fertility. What is 
made on the farm is not enough for this purpose. 

On light, sandy lands, that are easy of culti- 
vation, farmers can often change their fields to 
pastures and pastures to fields and receive a profit 
for a few years by the change, and with much 
less manure than they would find it necessary to 
use. But we are impressed with the opinion that 
a shorter rotation of crops than is almost univer- 
sally practiced would be better still. We gener- 
ally lay a field down to grass and as long as it 
can raise half a ton to the acre, we let it lay un- 
til the soil is completely exhausted, anda large 
amount of manure will be found necessary to re- 
cover it to a fertile condition. 

The plowing in of clover is probably one of the 
most ¢flicient means of regaining what is lost to 
the soil. Suppose one crop of clover be mowed 
and the ground then plowed, there would be prob- 


ably as much in weight of clover roots as there | 


was mowed from the ground, and these are known 
to be very rich in fertilizing elements. 
The soil is much like the human constitution. 


If it be once carried to the verge of exhaustion | 


it demands a large expenditure to restore it to its 
normal condition. It also resembles the human 
constitution in another feature, that it requires 
a change, a8 well as a variety of nutriment to sus- 
tain it. The farmer who is compelled to sell his 
hay, without some other resource will impover- 
ish his farm, because his greatest permanent re- 
source must be from the raising of scock and 
making use of the manure furnished by them. 
Strictly speaking, we believe there isno such 
thing as literally exhausting a good soil of its 
mineral elements. The mineral elements are 
those housed up 80 as to be dealt out by nature in 
limited quantities ; but certain elements are no- 
cessary to be combined with these in order to ren- 
der them available fora good crop. Let, then, 
the farmer save manure and make use of it in 
the most judicious manner, so as to secure the 


best possible results with the least possible ex- 
haustion of the soil. 





Cutting Up Corn. 


Different methods are pursued in this State for 
cutting up and curing corn. The method thata 
successful farmer of our acquaintance has, is 
really one of the best, because the corn gets per- 
fectly cured. He cuts it up without topping, 
when the corn is well hardened, if the weather 
permits, and lets it wilt and ties it in bundles, 
He now has a pile of stakes about two and a half 
feet long, which he takes on his wheelbarrow and 
scatters them over his piece as often as he wants 
a stack. With alight crowbar ho makes a hole 
in the ground and forces in his stakes. He is now 
ready to stack his corn, He takes a bundle and 
hangs it by the band to the stake, leaving the 
butts a foot or more from the ground, and then 
arranges his other bundles around it and caps it. 
By this means a cavity is formed at the bottom 
of the stack which lets in the air and dries it 
thoroughly. He once showed us his garret, and 
said that there was not an ear but what was per- 
fectly cured. His corn proved it. 


Maine at the New England Fair. 





Oar State, although well represented in men, 
contributed but little stock and few other articles 
to the New England Exhibition. We did not ex- 
pect to see many contributors from Maine, but 
did expect to see more than was present at Con- 
cord, The railroads in our State, and many in 
other New England States had entered into no 
agreement with the Trustees in regard to trans- 
porting stock at reduced rates, and this may have 
had a tendency to keep back many excellent spec- 
imens which would otherwise have contributed to 
the finest show of stock ever held in the New Eng- 
land States. We admire the spirit of enterprise 
that induced a few of our intelligent breeders to 
contribute specimens of their flocks and herds, and 
are glad to notive that they were in part reward- 
ed by the recognition of their merits ; as appears 
trom the awards of the Committees. 

The Ayrshires of Nathan Dane, Jr., Esq., of 
Kennebunk, were the only specimens of neat 
stock from this State. His exhibition consisted 
of eleven head, viz: one two-year-old bull, 
(which obtained the first premium of $30.) five 
cows, one one-year-old bull, and four calves. 
The stcck of Mr. Dane, was said by good judges, 
to possess more superior points than any equal 
number of Ayrshires upon the ground, and the 
opinion of the Committee—who awarded to Mr. 
Dane the first herd premium of $30—corroborates 
this statement. This stock was originally from the 
well known Gray herd of New Brunswick, and 
has been bred with care by its present owner. 

The only specimens of sheep from this State 
were Cotswolds, exhibited by Henry Jordan of 
Keunebunk, thirty-five in number. [In our last 
anerror was made by which they were called 
Leicesters ] They were bred from stock purchas- 
ed of Geo. C. Hitchcock of Conn., and an evi- 
dence of their good qualities is contained in the 
fact that Mr. Jurdon brought away the first pre- 
mium on bucks three years old, and the second 
on ewes one year old. We doubt not that Mr. 
Percival of Vassalboro’, and other Cotewold breed- 
crs of our own State, could have shown as fine 
specimens of this breed as Mr. Jordan—while of 
the Merinos, some of our Somerset County sheep 
farmers could have competed successfully with 
those on exhibition. We also think that some of 
Mr. Lambard’s South Down's were equal to those 
shown by Mr. Buffum of R.1., Mr. Hoyt of N. 
H., and other exhibitors. Wien the exhibition 
of the New England Society comes this way, our 
breeders will show them what Maine can produce 
in this direction, and which, we are free to say, 
will compare well with the coarse and fine wooled 
sheep of other New England States. 

We have heretofore spoken of Mr. Doolittle’s 
trotting stallion ‘*Ticonic,’”’ and of his excellent 
performance on the track. It is another demon- 
stration of the superiority of Maine trotting 
stock, and follows up in a most creditable manner 
the triumphs of ‘*Gen. Kuox"’ at the Springfield 
show. The matched horses exhibited by Waldo 
D. Pierce of Bangor, were splendid animals—by 
many cunsidered the fiacst matched horses upon 
the ground—and received the first premium asa 
tandem team. ‘They are of Drew stock. Mr. 
Isaiah Pompilly of Auburn, also received the third 
premium for a siallion five years old. 


In agricultural implements our State made a 
better display, although in this respect it wes not 
what it shoald have been. Messrs. Woodman & 
Burnham exhibited three ‘*Cayuga Chief’? Mow- 
ers, manufactured by them at their works in Bid- 
defurd. These machines with the exception of 
the pole and thills are made wholly of iron. 
They possess some desirable points that other ma- 
chines do not have, but we very much doubt if 
they possess that durability—being built exclu- 
sively of iron—that machines do that are con- 
structed of iron and wood combined. There is 
an elasticity and spring to wood that there is not 
to iron, and we should think the continual jar of 
the machine when in motion, would be more 
liable to break certain parts than if constructed 
of wood. The Horse Lioe—Chandler’s Improved 
pattern—exhibited by D. M. Dunham & Co., 
Bangor, attracted considerable attention, and is 
really one of the most valuable implements in use. 
Over one thousand were made this year, nearly 
all of which were sold, and wherever used they 
are held in high repute. Another Maine inven- 
tion, and one which we believe to be superior in 
its particular line to any other machine, is the 
stump and rock extractor of A. Crawford & Co., 
of Warren. The capacity of this machine was 
tested upon the ground, and gave good satisfac- 
tion. A model of Rundiet’s Revolving Hand 
Rake,—exhibited, we believe, by a party in 
Portland—was on exhibition, and if the rake it- 
self works half as well as the model, it will soon 
come into general use, displacing the ‘‘Grag rake’’ 
or *‘man rake,’’ now 80 common upon our farms. 
In raking light grass and also in raking after a 
cart, the drag rake isa most useful implement, 
but it is a hard and unhandy matter to lift it up 
in order to clear it from the hay. The revolver 
would do away with this. We have seen the 
mode! of a hand drag rake invented by Mr. J. 8. 
Grant of Sidney in this State, which we regard 
as superior to the revolver as it is less complicat- 
ed and readily anloads without lifting the rake. 
A patent is now pending for this implement and 
we are sorry it was net exhibited at Cuncord. 
The Rotary Harrow of H. Hi. Monroe & Co., 
Rockland, was on exhibition, but as there was no 
plowed land upon which to work it, its operation 
was shown upon sward land, and was not 60 sat- 
isfactory as it would otherwise have been. We 
learned that J. C. Plummer of Portland, was 
present with an ‘‘adjustable hoe,’’ but was una- 
ble to find him, and consequently did not witness 
the working of his invention. Mr. A. H. Whit- 
ney of Portland, had on exhibition a wooden bot- 
tle, patented Feb. 7th, 1865. It is made of a 
block of wood about two inches square and six 
inches long, the inside bored out and coated with 
& cement making it iu. pervious to whatever is put 
into it. The bottle is made at little expense, and 
for many purposes is far cheaper and superior to 
those made of glass. 


Mr. Z. A. Greenwood of Farmington, was pres- 
ent with Hersey’s Improved Apple Parer—an in- 
vention spoken of by us a few weeks since. We 
only need to state here that our previously given 
opinion of the superiority of this machine is ful- 
ly confirmed by its use in our family, and the dif- 
ficulty in regard to its self-adjustment to different 
sizes of apples has been overcome by a more ex- 
tended working of the machine. It is far ahead 





of any parer we aro acquainted with. 


Mr. James Walker of Fryeburg, was the only 
contributor to the department of fruits from this 
State. He showed specimens of Clinton and 
Hartford Prolific grapes ; and also specimens of a 
native grape, found growing wild upon his farm, 
and transplanted and cultivated by him. We 
have a host of intelligent and scientific fruit 
growers, who should have contributed to this de- 
partment of the fair, and whose specimens would 
doubtless have been equal to any on exhibition. 
We hope they will not stay at home another year. 





Queries of a Young Farmer. 


1. Will you oblige me and others also, by giv- 
ing information through the columns of the 
Farmer, as to the best and most economical way 
to underdrain with stone? How deep should the 
ditch be dug, and how wide at bottom, and in 
what manner should you arrange the stones, etc. 

2. Which would you decm advisable, cedar 
posts or iron rods and stone feet, in the construc- 
tion of a front yard fence on a clay soil, liable to 
‘sheave ?”’ 

3. I wish to protect my buildings from the cold 
north west winds, by setting out trees dn that 
side of them. What kind would you advise me 
to set out, and in what manner should they be 
arranged ? . 

4 What kind of grass seed should you use in 
seeding a front yard ? 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest con- 
venience, I am yours &c., Young Faruegr. 
Waterville, Sept. 4th, 1865. 

Notre —1l. The depth of the drain, will, of 
course, vary somewhat with the character of the 
soil. Two and one half or three feet will be suf- 
ficient for soils that are not moister than loamy 
and sandy soils usually are. In order to have a 
good chance for laying the stones in the drain, 
the bottom should be, at least, one foot in width. 
Then lay a row of small boulders on each side of 
the bottom, leaving an open channel between 
them about three inches wide. Cover this with 
flat stones, and fill the ditch with small ones 
thrown in promiscuously, to within 15 or 18 
inches of the surface, in order that they may be 
below the reach of the plow. Then fill with 
earth. The upper surface of the stone must be 
first covered with coarse gravel or flat stone, and 
then with etraw or inverted sods to keep the 
earth from sifting in between the stones. If the 
bottom of the drain inclines to quicksand, place 
a layer of flat stones before laying the others. 

2. The stone feet and iron posts by all means. 
The first cost will be a little more, but the fence 
will be enough better to pay it. 

3. For the purpose you have mentioned we 
would suggest evergreens, such as cedar, hemlock 
and fir. They should be planted in belts, as 
thickly as they will grow and be healthy. Ledges 
for the purpose of protection are not employed to 
that extent that they should be, aad we are glad 
you are going to make a trial in this direction. 

4. Your object being to produce a close and 
thick sward, a variety or mixture of grasses is 
desirable. Study the natural grasses of your lo- 
cality and use those kinds that eeem to thrive 
well. We would also recommend Rye grass 
(Lolium); Blue grass (Agrostis), and Green grass 
(Poa,) as well as the more common and well 
known varieties.—Eps. 


—_——_____._-_-_.49 9 0e—— 


Heading in Fruit Trees. 








Now is the time to head in your Plum and 
Pear trees, so as to have the fruit buds developed 
the next year. Many persons show us an cnor- 
mous growth of Plum shoots, but neglecting to 
head them in they exhibit a few long, naked 
branches, with a small show of fruit. Now just 
cut off one-half of the present years growth, and 
every little spear will be a fruit spear, and your 
trees will be loaded with fruit next year, if tke 
curculios will let them alone. 











For the Maine Farmer: 


Success in Grafting---Growth of Scions. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In reading the account of 
the fine appearance of young orchards, in the last 
number of the Farmer, I thought it might not be 
amiss to give some account of my success in 
gratting the present season. I grafted last spring 
twenty-two young apple trees. A few of them | 
grafted by sawing off the body of the tree, put- 
ting only one head in a tree. The most of them, 
however, were grafted in the limbs with from two 
to four heads in a tree. I lost but one head from 
the whole. I have just been measuring some of 
the scions and will give you the result. I meas- 
ured the scigns in two heads. The first scions 
were set in a tree that was sawed off in the body 
where it was something less than an inch in di- 
ameter. The main branches in each of the scions 
measure four feet six inches, and one of them at 
the base is three inches in circumference. The 
aggregate length of the branches in this stock is 
thirty-one feet and eleven inches. I measured 
one of the Jeaves that was six inches long and more 
than four wide. The aggregate length of the 
branches in the other stuck, was forty-five feet 
five inches. The branches of one scion measured 
thirty-four feet five inches, the other only eleven 
feet. If thisisa fair sample of the growth of 


ehould be an exception, then this years growth is 
unusually large it not unparalelled. I am quite 
certain that in fifty years experience in grafting, 
and scme part of the time quite extensively, I 
have never seen anything that will equal it. 


East Winthrop, Sept. 3d, 1865. 

P.S. I should have stated in the proper place 
that the scions that grew the most were gratted 
in tbe limb where there were three limbs en- 
grafted. 





For the Maine Farmer 


Ditch and Sod Fence, 


Messrs. Eptrors:—I noticed a query in your 
paper asking fur information about building sod 
and ditch fence. I have had some experience in 
the same, both in this country and in Ireland, but 
am not prepared to say to what extcnt it can be 
built bere, owing to difference of climate, freez- 
ing and thawing, &c., on clay and where surface 
water is standing. On high, light soils, it does 
well, when properly built if cattle kept from it 
until it gets well swarded, which might be done 
by setting stakes in the shape of an inclined plain 
across the ditch and against the fence, and nail- 
ing small boards or polls to it. I build it foor 
and a half feet in width at the base, about four 
feet high with the slope varying say from six feet 
at the bottom of the fenee or ditch, to one foot at 
the top ; it may be ploughed orspaded. [ invert- 
ed the first sod on each side of the base, laying it 
uniformly smooth and level; spade in from the 
dead furrow for backing the next tier, which may 
be laid sward up, in all cases making good joints 
and packing the backing well. The third tier 
may be Jaid sward out and the bevels so jointed 
that they cannot be perceived, setting in about 
two inches on the second tier. For the fourth 
tier, determine the width and depth of ditch, fill 
in and round up well and haul the backing up 
and under the sods by hand. The fourth tier 
may be laid same es second, leaving a vacant space 
between. Now ascertain the width between tiers 
and cut your binder so as to cover the vacant 
Space and jet over on to the outer tiers three or 
four inches. Peter Nutiey. 
Durham, Aug. 21, 1865. 





trees, and I know of no réason why my trees| 








Address of Hon. Frederick Smyth, 
GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
At the New England Agricultural Fair, Sep- 
temper 8th, 1865. 


[The annual address befure the New England 
Agricultural Society at Concord, by His Excel- 
lency the Governor of New Hampshire, was one 
of the main attractions of the concluding day of 
the exhibition. It was delivered at 11 o’clock 
A. M., from a stand in front of the epectators’ 
seats, the Governors of several of the New Eng- 
land States, and many other distinguished gentle- 
men being upon the platform. Having been in- 
troduced by Dr. Loring, President of the Society, 
Gov. Smyth spoke as follows :] 


Gentlemen of the Society: It becomes my 
pleasing duty as Chief Magistrate of the State in 
which your anoual exhibition is held, to address 
you upon the important occupation which has 
called you together. I do this in obedience to 
your appropriate regulations, feeling that it is 
one of the highest practical duties of civil life to 
encourage and develop every effurt made for the 
improvement of agriculture. I cannot claim to 
teach you as a practical farmer ; but I can claim 
to have made a constant endeavour, in my humble 
way, to keep alive agricultural enterprise and to 
stimulate agricultural investigation. 

It has always been my firm conviction that the 
safety of the State and the prosperity of the peo- 
ple require as a foundation, an intelligent knowl- 
jedge of agriculture; and while 1 have been 
| Obliged to admire the practical operations of 
| others, and to search ia fields not my own for the 
'r-sults of well managed experiments, I have 
learned to respect the great art, which feeds and 
cloths us, and secures fur us all the comfort and 
beauty of adorned and civilized life, upon a sub- 
| dued and cultivated earth. 

It is with great pleasure and satisfaction, there- 
fore, that | contemplate the existence of this as- 
sociation, the object of which is to compare ideas. 
to acquire and impart knowledge, to learn, it 
possibic, some shorter and easier way to success 
than by experience alone. We wish to get an 
average of the commun progress made throughout 
the New Fogland States since agricultural science 
began to be thought a subject worthy of serious 
attention, and this we sball receive, each from 
his neighbor. There are many men who do not 
have fuith in this manner of getting knowledge, 
men scattered about in the odd nooks and on the 
mountain farms of these States, who are indiffer- 
ent to the progress of the age, who deem any ac- 
quisition of the kind purchased at too dear a rate, 
und 0 never look out upon the world to what is 
going on. There are mechanics and artizins who 
do nut yet use, as they might, the most improved 
implements. 

Very likely they would laugh at the soldier 
who should be content with an old emooth bore, 
when he might as well have that which would 
| make them equal to a doxen soldiers armed in the 
| old way; but they display a short-sightedness of 

the same nature. 

A judicious investment in improved implements 
would always pay good interest to the farmer ; 
but want of infurmation, the reluctance to take 
time, and often indifference, prevent him from 
investigating the matter. We wish here to over- 
come this indifference, and to waken public atten- 
tion to the true course, 

Every man should do what he has to do in the 
bess poesible manner. It is his duty as well as 
his interest to use the very best means to secure 
to himself a deserved reward for his labor. 


But when I see an old man, honest, high-mind- 
ed though he may be, when I observe his hard 
hand, bis bowed form, his features wrinkled 
and rough with summer's suns and winter's cold, 
when I remember that he has spent the best years 
of his life in a hand-to-hand contest with the 
soil, the stumps and the rocks, and out of which 
he has wrung a bare living for himself and family, 
I think if that man aad procured the knowledge 
which the best and foremost of you possess, if he 
had known whas to use out of the numerous in- 
ventions offered to his hand, if he had used not 
only his own wit and invention but bad known 
clearly how to appropriate that of others, he 
might have achieved better results and had more 
time for reading, or study, or needed relaxation. 
But such knowledge ought to be accessible to 
him and toevery one. It is what we seek to gain 
here, and what we shall gain if the objects of this 
Society are well understood and rightly carried 
out. It was, therefure,a happy thought which 
first led the President of your Suciety to call upon 
the intelligent agriculturists of New Eoglend to 
join in acommon enterprise for mutual benefit. 

In his report upon the subject to the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Agricuiture, he said with 
truth; ‘In no section of our country is there 
such an opportunity presented for investigation 
of this art, as in New England, with its various 
soils and climates and markets. There is in New 
York a similarity of agrieultural enterprise, guid- 
ed and shaped no doubt by the leading agricultu- 
ral minds of that State. In Ohio there is a pre- 
vailing purpose throughout the length and bredth 
of her fertile valleys and plains. 

In Pennsylvania and I[linois and Kentucky 
there is for each a certain identity of agricultural 
interest confined within the boundaries of theee 
States ; and each one of them presents an area s0 
large #s to require a separate agricultural society 
for itself. New England, with an extent of ter- 
ritory not much larger than any one of these 
States referred to, bas a great variety of agricul- 
tural operations, governed by the wants and skill 
of the various Sates and sections. 

Maine has her families of cattle and horses, 
naturalized by many generations upon her pas- 
tures and under her skies. 

New Hampshire presents her breeds also with 
their characteristics, 

Vermont stands unrivalled with her horses and 
sheep. 

Maseachueetts, with her diversity of soils, bas 
her varieties in equal proportion. 

Rhode Island and Connecticut have their types 
of valuable aniwals introduced with skil) and bred 
until they are, as it were, indigenous. 

So, too, of the crops of these States. From the 
remotest parts of Maine and New Hampshire and 
Vermont, to the southern borders of Rovde Island 
and Connecticut, may be found almost every va- 
riety of vegetable growth which is profitably 
raised in northern latitudes; oats in the cold 
regions, corn on the warm plains, grass on the 
heavy bottoms, tobacco in the warm valleys, fruits 
of every description, grapes upon the ledges, cran- 
berries in the swamps, apples upon the bills, and 
pears in the warm, rich and sheltered gardens, all 
find within the limits of New England appropri- 
ate and conzenial spots.” 

Those who bave witnessed the two exhibitions 
of this Society must have been impressed with the 
truth of these statements. 

Not only has the great variety of New England 
population been brought together, but the mani- 
fold objects of agricalture to which our people 
devote themselves have been well represented. 

No one branch of farming stood foremost ; no 
one kind of crop seemed to outweigh all other 
crops; no man could say after witnessing these 
exhibitions, that New England excelled in corn 
alone, or in wheat alone, or in horses alone, or in 
sheep or cattle, and in nothing else. But he will 
rather be surprised that when all ber fruits and 
flocks and are brought together she is found 
to excel in alJ. So that, in a somewhat adverse 
climate, New England has a right to be proud of 
her corn crop, averaging 31 1-2 bushels to the 
acre; she hasa right to pe proud of her grass 
crop, that sheet-anchor of every farmer ; She can 
point with satisfaction to her tobacco crop, grow- 
ing in high northern latitudes with the luxuri- 
ance of southern slopes ; she can show the great- 
est variety and the finest quality of fruits pro- 
duced in any part of the world; she can draw 








Alew England Fair. 





around her herds of cattle, those who seek for the 
best blood with which to develop and improve 
this branch of husbandry in remote parts of our 
Union ; she pours a stream of her improved Me- 
rino blood into the flocks of the west, and the 
profits of sheep husbandry are enbanced at once ; 
she defies the world with her horses; she attracts 
all men by her agricultural machinery ; she takes 
the lead in experiments in every branch of agri- 
culture ; and when the products of New England 
agricultaral labor are gathered together, it is 
found that not on one point alone has New Eng- 
land energy spent itself, but that a long array of 
enterprises presents itself, in which each individ- 
ual has marks of striking excellence. It is indeed 
late in the day for any one to object to societies 
like this. Oa every side their influence is mani- 
fested. In general and in particular we have 
better horses and cattle, more productive fields 
and farms, more effective tools to work with, and 
we understand better the relations of products to 
soils and of labor to returns. These things have 
been accomplished fur us. I+ is also to associa- 
tions of this and similar kinds, as well as to the 
agricultural press, that we owe 60 much of the 
united spirit and purpose of the six New England 
S:ates. Few in numbers, limited in territory, 
itis by unanimity of cffort and persistency of 
purpose that we have maintained our influence on 
the industry, arts, civilization and progress of 
the country. New Eagland bone and muscle is 
ee in the forest aud on the prairie. New 
Eagland mind works in the inventions that en- 
able the western emigrant to attack and subdue 
roughness of unreclaimed wilds. We do, indeed. 
see this influence as it crops out, singly, here and 
there, all over the country; but how much more 
powerful and effective is the union for the atiain- 
ment of the public good, which is, in fact, the 
very principle of our national existence, 

ic is mainly in those countries where agricul- 
ture is difficult and needs care to make it success- 
ful that the must improved methods are in use. 
Tbe very effort required to gain a living is an in- 
centive to thought and invention. The rocks that 
oppose Our Communication with the soil, stamps 
that our fathers left beeause they could not get 
time to do everything, the marshes and swarmps 
that must be drained, the hills that will some- 
time be terraced, the barren pastures that need 
uew life infased into them, are all so many incen- 
tives to effort and thought. They’ can be over- 
come much better and easicr by brains than by 
hard labor alone; in fact a man cannot be said to 
labor who does not work with head and hand 
both. Now, whatever advantages those favored 
portions of the land possess, where it is said the 
land needs only to * ‘tickled with a hoe to 
laugh with a harvest,’’ (and I would by no means 
deny them) they are very apt to become inhabit- 
ed at last by a class of men who have not the 
patient, plodding industry, the unconquerable 
Yankee grit, which grapples with the bard fields 
of New Eogland. There is much in having a 
world to conquer ; no true greatness, no splendid 
acievement, nu great deed of the world’s history 
has been accomplished without work. 

The men of New Eogland are built up ont of 
their soil, strong, compact, solid, like the granite 
hills—they have their basis in the earth bus point 
toward heaven. 1 know it is customary to repre- 
sent the farming of New Eogland as far inferior 
to that of many other sections of our country. I 
have no doubt this is in many respects true. 

We may not vie with the broad, fertile lands 
of the West in the production of grain, or beef, 
or wool. We have no such opportunity afforded 
upio our narrow valleys or along our abrupt 
hillsides a8 falls to the Jot of the dweller on the 
inexhaustible svils of the South and West. We 
are obiiged to abandon many a rough and rugged 
spot to its natural wildness where all arta of hus- 
bandry fail. There are many spots among us 
which have been saved from depopulation by the 
development of mechanical industry. And yet 
it will be found that wherever the available soil 
of New England has been subjected to the hand 
of man, it has not failed to make a kind response. 
New England may be said to be the Paradise of 
small farmers. I: is to-day rewarding the appli- 
cation of industry to small tracts of land, as well 
as any section of higher pretensions in the busi- 
ness uf agriculture. If we will examine the sta- 
tistics of New Eogland agriculture we shall be 
surprised to find how high the average of her 
productions per acre ranges when compared with 
that of other regions. 

The following statistics, showing the average 
yeild per acre, and the average prices of some of 
the leading crops of 1864, fur the New England 
States, compared with those of the other seventeen 
loyal States, embracing New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, West Vir- 
givia, and Nebraska Territory, are taken from 
the monthly report of the National Agricultural 
Department for 18065 : 


Average per Acre. Price. 

Wheat. New England, 14 5-66 $252 1-3 

a 17 other States, 12 7-15 1.91 26-51 
Rye. New England, 14 47-60 1.97 11-12 

** 17 other States 14 1-6 1.33 2-18 
Barley. New England, 211-2 1 66 1.3 

‘ 17 other States, 21 7-17 152 25-96 
Oats. New England, 24 43.60 97 1-3 

« 17 other States, 27 8-51 77 4-17 
Corn. New England, 311-3 201 5-6 

“17 other States, 28 15-17 1.17 4-17 
Buckwheat. New England, 18 1-21 1.24 4-5 

a 17 other States, 17 1-2 1.20 1-6 
Potatoes. New England, 143 3-8 75 2-3 

“ 17 other States, 83 12-17 1.19 5-7 
Hay. New Engiand, 1 1-80 24.59 

* 17 other Stater, 17-17 18.48 1 
Beans. New England, 14 5-6 281 11-12 


bed 17 other States, 17 14-17 2.31 1-17 


This result is owing to the care bestowed here 
by each land holder on his emall strip of land. 

As a general rule, small farms are more profit- 
able among us in proportion to the capital invest- 
ed, and the proprietor of such a farm, if properly 
treated, need never despair of having an ample 
reward fur his toil. 

The mode of farming necessarily adopted here, 
is not attended with large returns, and admits of 
little of the spirit of speculation. But it tends 
to develop habits of industry, frugality, and pru- 
dence, which may never be despised. 

New England may not supply berself with all 
the necessaries of life from ber own soil; she 
may import her luxuries from every climate, but 
she sends work of her mechanical industry there 
in exchange for it. 

We may justly claim to have contributed some- 
thing to the agriculture of the country, and that, 
too, at a compuratively early day, in the improve- 
ment of agricaltural mechanics, the simple im- 
plements in common use upon the farm, in the 
earlier history of our materialdevelopment. The 
traveller in many perts of Europe will, even now, 
find the rude implements ot agriculture essential- 
ly the same as those used many centuries ago by 
the tillers of the soil held subject to imperial 
Rome, 

It was my fortune, some three years ago, to 
pass through the classic land of Italy; and, 
though not an agricultural mission, it was not 
possible to overlook the rude processes every- 
where applied to the tillage of the soil. An old 
wooden plough stood in a vine-yard, just under 
the maguificent remains of a wall, known to be 
more than four thousand years old, near the sum- 
mit of that beautiful Fiesole, which overlooks the 
vale of the Arno. We handled and examined it 
carefully, nor could we help making a comparison 
of its rudeness with our own old wooden plows of 
less than half a centary ago. Nor was this all ; 
evidences of equal radeness struck the eye on every 
hand. Stone threshing floors directly in the yard 
of the homestead, scooped out in an oval shape, 
served to catch the grain that fell under the slow 
and stately taead of oxen; hand labor applied 
where we always use machinery, and other strik- 
ing indications of a rude, plodding, uninventive 
peaeantry, met the astonished gaze. 

There was a time when the processes of farm 


labor, not only in New E but all over the 
country, were almost analagous in point of rude- 
ness, with those now g in many parts of 


Illinois, Missouri, | 


| 





Europe. Why has so important a revolution 
taken place in this country, while farming in 
Italy has remained stationary? Is it not that we 
earlier brought mind and thought and mechanical 
ingenuity tv bear upon the labors of the hand, 
and — shortened labor aad economized 
time 1 

The best hay and manure forks exhibited at 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Eagland, in 
1862, were manufactared in Vermont. This the 
exhibitor admitted, and a British manufacturer 
acknowledged that England had never been able 
to produce their equal ia lightness and elasticity. 

t isa source of pride to a New England trav- 
eller in Europe, to find, not only on the conti- 
nent, but in England, improved agricaltural 
implements manufactured ia our own New Eng- 
land. 

We have sent furth a hardy and enterprising 
race of men, who have developed the resources of 
their new homes and have applied those virtues 
which they cultivated, while they etadied the art 
of agriculture oa their own hard soil. 

Grant, for the sake of argament, that the peo- 
ple of New Eogland fail in their farming at home, 
they du not fail in their farming abroad. They 
have opened the pathway to the West, and carried 
the energy and character of their native hills into 
the work of peopling thoee new lands. They 
have planted institutions of learning and religion 
all along our western rivers, and carried their 
own names and the names of tleir birthplace, 
into every county and town, They have learned 
what it is to apply all surrounding powers to the 
best purpose, and are attended with that good 
fortune which is the legitimate inheritance of 
frugality and honesty. 

New England farming has succeeded, at ome, 
in applying the best principles of agricultare, 
and in supporting a well-educated, intelligent 
and moral population. It has also succeeded 
abroad in bringing benerth the control of well- 
directed industry, jands whose bountics are be- 
stowed upon the culiivator an hundred fold. 

Tne New England farmer who goes fourth to a 
larger ficld of fabor, carries with him much of 
which he has reason to be proud. He has receiv- 
ed the tone of his life from a New Eagland home. 
He has been taught in New England schools ; be 
has drunk at the fountain of a New England 
eburch ; and whatever faults he may have, he has 
been taught that the mind should always be open 
to the best instruction and the heart to the larg- 
est humanity; and when he bas commenced his 
new career, he has but to turn back to his old 
home to find the best doctrine as a guide to his 
life, and the best implement with which to sub- 
duc the land which has fallen to his lot. 

While we consider what the efforts of New 
England have accomplished for herself and for 
those sections into which she has breathed the 
breath of life, we should not forget her depend- 
enco, and the importance of her close and ulti- 
mate connection with the great producing States 
of the Union. 

The vital force of every nation is chiefly deriv- 
ed from its agricultural wealth, und from its re- 
lations to Jarge agricultural districts. It is the 
great productive lands of Russia which biod her, 
with bempen cords, to the commercial and man- 
ufacturing powers of the world and make her 
strong and influential. 1t is the luxuriant growth 
of eastern mountains and valleys, which pours 
wealth and strength into the lap of England and 
makes her, confined as she is to the narrow limite 
of a small island, the great exchange of the 
world, and the controlling and guiding power 
among nations. It is the agricultural wealth of 
France which enabies her to endure the most de- 
vastating wars, which gave her strength to strug- 
gle through the grinding oppression and impover- 
ishing taxation of the closing years of the Bour- 
bon dynasty and has given her perennial youth 
through all her trials. Lt is the **boundless con- 
tinent’”’ which makes the cluster of our States 
vigorous and able to increase in prosperity, in 
peace and in war. 

This small tract of territory called New Eng- 
land, fringed with an endless variety of bays and 
harbors, would seem to be the home of a people 
devoted to commerce. [atersected, as she is, by 
rapid streams barsting from her hillsides and 
rushing through her valleys, her career would 
appear to be by nature almost wholly manufac. 
turing. The genius of her people fits her more 
especially for these two great pursuits. W hat- 
ever there is of useful invention may be found 
within her borders. Every power, every angle 
and curve, the wheel, the pulley, and the lever, 
all eccentric motions, are secured by her people, 
for the purpose of increasing with great rapidity 
her mechanical and manufacturing operations. 

Her population build up and gather into man- 
ufacturing villages, and the accumulation of 
wealth in her inland towns, is astonishing—all 
drawn from the ingenious contrivances of her 
mechanics and artisans. Manufactures and com- 
merce are her business ; and while she applies 
herself to the best methods of farming and de- 
velops the art of agriculture in the extraordinary 
manner to which I have already referred, it is 
evident that her civil power grows out of that 
bund which binds ber to the great producing sec- 
tions of the South and West. Even were there 
no great civil and social and national tie uniting 
Massachusetts and Illinois into one commanity, 
their mutual business relations as producers and 
consumers should make their union complete. 

The mills of New England reach forth their 
millions of fingers to the texile fibres which the 
cheap pastures of the West, and the s.vannabs of 
the South, produce for them. The merchants of 
New England have long since learned the value 
of those great markets, which are founded upon 
the production of food and fibre for our manu- 
facturing and trading people. Tho restless and 
busy sons of New England know where the lands 
lie from which they can draw their wealth, when 
their native hills and valleys tail to reward their 
toil. 

And all the active and cultivated thought of 
New England, developed by her elaborate system 
of education, finds service enough in these newly 
peopled regions, where the school house and the 
church are yet but recent institutions. 


The mutual relations, therefore, which exist be- 
tween New England and the large producing sec- 
tions of our country, should never be forgotten. 
With them we are indeed one people, strong, 
prosperous, and able to sustain our national re- 
nown. Let us estimate our position aright, and 
while we are conscious of our ability to bear our- 
selves well through all trial and disaster, while 
we know our own independence and understand 
the precise character of our service in the great 
Americrn States, let us never forget that our pros- 
perous enterprise has received its great strength 
irom the extent and diversity of that great pro- 
ducing territory, over which floats the same flag 
which protects us, and where extend the obliga- 
tions of the Constitution which we call our own. 
But so far as the agricultural greatness and pro- 
gress of this country is concerned, we are just 
upon its threshold. Behind us is the track of 
our historic record, of a land balf subdued b 
man’s industry, of institutions established, 
schools, churches, homes, and all the incipient 
steps to greatness taken, while in the futare 
stretches out a vast promise beyond the calcula- 
tion of the keenest vision. The number of acres 
in this broad land, admirable for cultivation, are 
almost beyond computation. We count them b 
millions. We offer them in farms and homes 
to all the world. Nowhere else is there such a 
beneficent boon to men as in this vast country. 

Now it is because this expanse must some day 
be covered with such an immense population, and 
will afford sustenance to so many families, that 
we in New Eogland, the cradle of the continent 
in great ideas, must raise up among ourselves, 
and maintain an influence that will guide and 
control the agricultural industry of the country. 
This can be done justly in only one way, and that 
is by en and practicing the very best possi- 
ble methods for ourselves. 

When your sons leave the old fireside for the 
West or South, when they leave the farm which 
grows too small for their rising ambition, bo sure 


in 


that they add to New England loyalty and integ- 
rity, a thorough knowledze of their calling ; let 
it be seen that wherever a man from any of the 
States embraced within the circle of this Associ- 
ation shall settle, there the curse is banished 
from the land and obedience to the primal order 
changes it to a blessing. 

These are no fanciful dreams of a theorist.— 
They are practical, attainable objects worthy of 
any man’s ambition, worthy especially of the 
young men of our country. 

We are about entering upon a new system of 
effoat under the stimulus of the national govern- 
ment, and it is our duty to do all in our power to 
make the experiment of agricultural colleges auc- 
cessful, alike honorable to ouaselyes and useful tu 
the country at large. 

I say to you, gentlemen, representatives of the 
agricultural thought and skill and science of New 
England, it is our duty to make this experiment 
successful ; a duty we owe to ourselves, to our 
cauldren, and to the goverament thit comes for- 
ward so generously tu aid and fuster these insti- 
tutions. We mast do the best we can with ell 
the means placed in our power, and if we fail to 
exert ourselves to this end, we shall be unfaithful 
ty the trust which we have taken upon ourselves 
to execute. ° 

I hope yet to see the day when every advantage 
we possess is improved to the utmost, whea tho 
agricultural colleges shall be traly worthy of 
their neme. and turn out men who can become 
masters in their pursuit. Io order to accom- 
plish all or any of these worthy objects a greus 
deal must be done. ° 

If there is any one thing lacking ia American 
Fairs, as hitherto sustained, it is the want of u 
persistent, vital energy, which takes hold of the 
object to be accomplished as a real and attainah)«: 
good. The Fair is admirable as a hol:day, but i. 
must not be that alone. 

These exhibitions of horses and cattle, thia 
display of the products of our soil, bave a pur- 
pose which is dear to the hearts cf those who he- 
lieve in the future prosperity of the country. 
Let me urge upon you, farmers of New Kogiand, 

the duty of seeing that this purpose does not fail 
of its accomplishment. The machinery of a fair 
is thoroughly democratic. The man who can ¢x- 
ercise an influence or has any good to commani- 
cate, can here do it in such a way and under such 
auspices as to have some effect. A man's indi- 
vidual efforts in his own town or neighborhood 
may do inuch, but, associated with others, all in- 
tenton the same end, he can do vastly more 
Now, if the New Etgland Fair or apy local or 
State Fair is pot such as it ought to be, it is your 
duty to take hold and straighten the furrow 
which it cuts, infuse into it the life of a high and 
real object, give it the support of your presence 
and sympathy, attend its preliminary meetings 
with an ear open to learn, ura mind to imparé 
knowledge. 

The change from the usual routine of farm Ia- 
bor will make thisa welcome holiday, but not 
that alone; it will introduce a variety into 
jthought, as essential fur your welfare asa rota- 
jtion of crops is to the land. No man can plod 

right alopg in one beaten path all his lifetime, 
without contracting a certain narrowness of hal)- 
iit and thought. 

I am happy, farmers of New England, to wel- 
come you to New Hampshire, and to strengthen, 

lit possible, by your reception here, your regard 
for that memoer of the sisterhood of States over 
whose councils I have the honor to preside. I 
| would do all in my power through this associa- 
tion and all others, to make New Eagland one in 
| thought and feeling, as she really is one in inter- 
‘eat. Thrice welcome with returning peace. 
Your presence here to-day indicates a renewed 
devotion to the substantial interests of the coun 
try, and to those pureuits which have gained for 
New England eo deserved a pre-eminence in the 
history of the country. From theso prosperous 
homes and these thriving centres of labor, her 
soldiers went out, feeling that they bad the solid 
support of wealth and plenty to back them up ; 
tu those homes they have returned, more ready 
than ever before tu acknowledge the trath and 
vital importance of the principle of free labor. 

[ know no New England State which is willinz 
to resign her share of the renowa which has fall- 
en on any one of hersisters. Hus Maino, or Ver- 
mont, or Massachusetts, or Connecticut, or Rhode 
island achieved any glory. or developed any in- 
dustry, or revealed any light, Now Hampshire 
claims her share of the glory, and New Hamp- 
shre men feel that their brethren have done the 

‘work. 

They rejoice in, and defend their Union and tho 
flag ; they are ready to die for their country, bu: 
they love New England, this little group of 
States, this Switzerland of America, as the hom» 
of their fathers; and well they may. For now, 

‘in this day of national triumph, as we beat the 
_ Victorious eword into plowshares, and gather be- 
neath our triumphant flag, how radiant does tho 
spirit of New Eagland appear! God be thanked 
' for our national victory, fur the reward which Ho 
has bestowed upon our people for their self-sacri- 
| fices and devotions. Nota victory of arms alone 
has He given us, but a triumph of the highest 
‘and best social and civil principles kaown to man 
‘and brought by our fathers to our own rocky 
shores. A victory for freedom and religion and 
education! May its glories never fade! and may 
its influence never cease, until all men in our own 
land aod throughout the world sball know and 

‘enjoy these blessings. 











Fall Work. 


Now isthe time for industry in the farmer. 
Haying over, the ditches should be dug, and the 
old ones cleaned out, and their contents hauled 
into the barnyard or on to the compost — 
[he muck and pariog from the roadside should 
be hauled now, as the Fall rains will make it 
worse digging and hauling, and of course less 
profitable. The ditches dug and muck hauled, 
the walls should be built, for it is much better 
bandling the rocks now than after Jack Frost has 
had hold of them. Then, when the ground is dry 
and work of other kinds does not thrive, is the 
time to haul sand or loam upon your moss-cov- 
ered meadows. All these meadows need is to be 
warmed up a little. Ditch them and cover them 
with a coating of sand or loam. and the moss and 
wild grasses will leave them and in their room 
the tame grasses will florish. Then this is the 
season for cutting the bushes in the flelds and by 
the roadsides, in fact, anywhere. Oat them now 
and they will have little chance to sprout, and 
much less in the Spring. The sooner now that 
you have your “burnt ground”’ cleared and 
‘got into rye” the better, though no great time 
is as yet lost. It is better, however, to be in 
season with this work, even if other work is put 
off tilla later season, fur we know of no work 
more tedious than -‘getting in a crop of rye”’ after 
cold weather comes, upon ‘‘burnt ground.” It 
is dirty, tedious work at best, but in the oold 
weather of October and November it is awful. 
See to it, that it is done this month. 

Then now is the time for ‘breaking up” and 
hauling out the manure to the compost heap. 
The weather is cool and the oxen can do the work 
better now than in the Spring. Besides, the 
Spring plowing and getting out the Winter's 
manure, will take mach of your time, and what 
can be done in the Fall is deter done and by far 
better to be done.—N. H. Farmer. 





Onions and voultry. 


Scarcely too much can be said in praise of oni- 
ons fur fowls. They seem to be a preventive and 
remedy for various diseases to which domestic 
fowls are liable. Having frequently tested their 
excellencies, we can understandingly. For 
gapes aud inflammation of the throat, eyes and 
head, onions are almost a specific. We would, 
therefore, recommend giving fowls, and especial- 
ly young chicks as many as they will eat, as often 
as twice or three times a week. ae should be 
finely chopped. A small addition of corn meal, 
is an improvement.— Genesee, Farmer. 








